390                        Charles the Second.                [A.D. 1775.               j
Careless Htisband was not written by himself1.   Davies said,               I
he was the first dramatick writer who introduced genteel              |
ladies upon the stage.    Johnson refuted this observation              !
by instancing several such characters in comedies before his time. DAVIES, (trying to defend himself from a charge of ignorance.) 'I mean genteel moral characters.' 'I think, (said Hicky,) gentility and morality are inseparable.' BOS-WELL. 'By no means, Sir.- The genteelest- characters are often the most immoral. Does not Lord Chesterfield give precepts for uniting wickedness and the graces? A man, indeed, is not genteel when he gets drunk; but most vices              {
may be committed very genteelly: a man may debauch his              j
friend's wife genteely: he may cheat   at  cards genteely.'              j
HlCKY. ' I do not think that is genteel.' BOSWELL. c Sir, it may not be like a gentleman, but it may be genteel.' JOHNSON. 'You are meaning two different things. One              !
means exteriour grace; the other honour.    It is certain that              1
a man may be very immoral with exteriour grace. Lovelace, in Clarissa, is a very genteel and a very wicked character. Tom Hervey", who died t'other day, though a vicious man, was one of the genteelest men that ever lived.' Tom Davies instanced Charles the Second. JOHNSON, (taking fire at any attack upon that Prince, for whom he had an extraordinary partiality3.) 'Charles the Second was licentious in his practice; but he always had a reverence for what was good. Charles the Second knew his people, and rewarded merit4. The Church was at no time better filled
1 He alludes perhaps to a note on the Dunczad, ii. 140, in which it is stated that' the author has celebrated even Gibber himself (presuming him to be the author of the Careless Husband)' See fiost, May 15, 1776, note.
s See ante, ii. 36.
3  Burke told Malone that' Hume, in compiling his History, did not give himself a great deal of trouble in examining records, &c.; and that the part he most laboured at was the reign of King Charles II, for whom he had an unaccountable partiality.'   Prior's Malone, p. 368.
4  Yet Johnson (Works, vii. 177) wrote of Otway, who was nine years old when Charles II came to the throne, and who outlived him by only a few weeks:—' He had what was in those times the common
thanlike a surfeit, could not lie upon my memory.'   In one of the stories told by Murphy, Johnson is made to say,'Damn the rascal.'   Murphy would as soon have made the Archbishop of Canterbury swear as Johnson; much sooner the Archbishop of York.    It was Murphy ' who paid him the highest compliment that ever was paid to a layman, by asking his pardon for repeat-inviting Its merits are for the stage; and it is certainly one of the best acting
